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GENESIS 

According  to  Ken  MacLean,  Director 
of  Policy  and  Planning  for  Alberta 
Culture  and  Multiculturalisni,  the 
genesis  of  the  Cultural  Industries 
Agreement  goes  back  to  a major 
bureaucratic  coup  in  the  mid- 1 980s. 
Back  then,  the  federal  and  Alberta 
governments  were  working  to  develop 
an  economic  development  course  of 
action  under  the  old  Economic  and 
Regional  Development  Agreement. 
Alberta,  left  to  its  own  devices,  would 
likely  have  targeted  only  agriculture, 
forestry  and  tourism  as  the  pillars  of 
economic  diversification.  But.  the  timely 
intervention  of  forward-thinking 
bureaucrats  got  the  cultural  industries 
listed  as  an  Alberta  diversification 
priority. 

Understand  the  importance  of  this 
List  in  the  public  service.  One  must 
obtain  official  sanction  (ie.  inclusion  on 
a list,  somewhere)  before  any  move- 
ment occurs.  And  movement,  in  this 
case,  was  a long  time  coming.  Negotia- 
tion of  the  first  cultural  industries 
agreement  came  to  naught.  By  1989. 
the  Economic  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment Agreement  was  replaced  by  the 
Western  Diversification  Initiative. 
However,  cultural  industries  stayed  on 
the  list  as  an  Alberta  priority  and 
undaunted,  the  culture  bureaucrats 
bided  their  time,  nailing  down  the 
paperwork  (several  filing  cabinets  full). 

Meanwhile,  the  arts  community 
proved  that  the  arts  were  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  a diversified  and 
stable  economy.  “By  1990  cultural 
industries  had  doubled  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  provincial  gross  Domestic 
Product,"  says  MacLean.  “They  had 
demonstrated  their  worth  themselves. 

"For  our  part,  we  continued  to  tell  the 
government  that  you  don't  look  just  at 
the  artistic  side  of  arts  funding.  You 
look  at  the  effects  of  a broadening 
cultural  industries  base.  For  instance, 
book  publishers  hire  designers,  binders, 
printers  — these  are  all  services  that 
other  businesses  can  take  advantage  of 
locally  instead  of  looking  elsewhere. 
There's  an  interdependency  between 
the  arts  and  business  that  we  can  build 
on. 

"There's  a valuable  lesson  to  be 
learned  for  the  cultural  community  in 
Alberta,"  says  MacLean.  “If  you  work 
hard  enough  and  you  make  your  case 
well  enough,  people  are  going  to  listen 
to  you.  Now  1 think  Alberta  has  a good 
chance  of  having  a really  good  strong 
cultural  industries  sector." 

THE  AGREEMENT 

So,  on  April  22,  1992,  Canada's 
Communications  Minister  Perrin  Beatty 
and  Alberta's  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism  Doug  Main  unveiled  a 
$7  million  federal  provincial  agreement 
to  assist  the  province’s  film  and  video, 
sound  recording  and  book  and  periodi- 
cal publishing  industries.  Under  the 
Canada-Alberta  Agreement  on  Cultural 
Industries,  each  government  will 
commit  $3.5  million  over  a four-year 
period.  The  agreement  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  long-term  economic 
viability  of  Alberta  companies  active  in 
the  cultural  industries,  expand  domestic 
and  international  marketing  and 
distribution  opportunities  for  Alberta’s 
cultural  products,  and  build  a stronger 
human  resources  base  for  these  indus- 
tries. 

Alberta  is  not  the  only  western 
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province  to  benefit  from  federal  lar- 
gesse, nor  is  cultural  industries  the  only 
Albertan  sector  to  receive  support.  A 
total  of  $242  million  in  new  funding 
was  approved  for  assisting  economic 
development  in  western  Canada.  The 
funds  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  four  western  provinces.  $ 1 20 
million  will  go  to  federal  sectoral 
priorities,  including  forestry  ($60 
million),  tourism  ($20  million),  commu- 
nications/technology ($20  million);  and 
minerals  ($20  million).  These  funds  will 
be  matched  by  the  provinces. 

Equal  division  of  a further  $120 
million  will  assist  the  provinces  with 
regional  priorities  which  they  have 
identified.  Alberta  had  $30  million  at 
their  disposal,  seven  million  of  which  — 
thanks  to  the  hardheaded  cultural 
bureaucrats,  the  saavy  arts  community 
and  The  List  — will  fund  the  Cultural 
Industries  Agreement. 

THE  PROGRAM 

The  agreement  program  has  compo- 
nents. Part  one  is  Company  Develop- 
ment. which  will  assist  established 
companies  with  business  and  manage- 
ment initiatives  aimed  at  ensuring  their 
long-term  economic  viability.  Part  two 
is  Marketing  and  Distribution,  which 
will  help  companies  and  professional 
associations  develop  and  expand 
domestic  and  international  marketing, 
and  distribution  networks.  Finally,  the 
Professional  Development  Assistance 
will  help  companies  recruit,  train  and 
develop  highly  skilled  professionals  to 
sustain  the  industry  over  the  long  term. 

There  is  a big  difference  between  this 
program  and  ordinary  granting.  It  is  not 
meant  to  retire  debt.  "This  is  not  a bail- 
out agreement,"  says  MacLean.  “If  you 
have  potential  and  you  can  demonstrate 
through  a strong  business  plan  that  you 
can  do  this,  you  will  be  supported. 

ONLY  ALBERTANS  NEED  APPLY 

Eligible  applicants  include  registered 
film  and  video,  book  and  periodical 
publishing,  and  sound  recording 
companies  owned,  controlled  and 
operated  in  Alberta  whose  head  offices 
are  also  in  Alberta. 

Companies  must  either  have  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  prior  to  apply- 
ing for  assistance,  or  in  the  case  of  new 
ventures,  must  show  that  the  principals 
are  residents  of  Alberta  who  have  been 
involved  in  this  province's  cultural 
industries  for  a significant  period  of 
time. 

Companies  are  eligible  who  demon- 
strate a reasonable  expectation  of  profit, 
who  show  that  their  major  activity  is 
the  production  of  cultural  products,  and 
who  are  committed  to  the  use  and 


development  of  Alberta  and  Canadian 
talent,  personnel,  goods  and  services 
and  facilities. 

Alberta-based  associations  officially 
representing  provincial  cultural  indus- 
tries are  also  eligible. 

BOOK  PUBLISHING 

Book  publishers  must  have  at  least 
ten  titles  in  print,  in  editions  of  at  least 
500  copies,  not  less  than  half  of  which 
are  available  for  sale.  Works  must  not 
be  more  than  25  per  cent  authored  by 
the  principals  of  the  company  (excep- 
tions may  be  made  for  educational 
titles),  and  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
a company’s  list  of  works  must  be 
published  at  the  company's,  not  the 
author's,  expense.  Each  title  must 
contain  at  least  48  pages  (exceptions 
may  be  matKfnr  children's  books  and 
music  publishing) . 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING 

Periodical  publishers  must  publish 
magazines,  journals  or  periodicals  of  a 
consumer,  cultural,  social,  economic  or 
artistic  nature.  Regular  frequency  of 
publication  must  be  established  for  a 
period  of  24  months  prior  to  application, 
with  the  release  of  at  least  four  issues. 
The  principals  of  the  company  must  pay 
their  contributors,  the  majority  of  which 
must  not  be  principals  of  the  company. 
Magazines  must  also  have  editorial 
policies  and  decisions  which  are  in  the 
sole  control  of  the  editor  or  editorial 
board  and  must  have  identified  their 
audiences  and  developed  appropriate 
distribution  strategies  to  reach  those 
markets. 

FILM  AND  VIDEO 

Film  and  video  companies  must 
produce,  as  their  major  function,  films 
or  videos  intended  for  distribution  to  be 
viewed  by  the  general  public,  or  act  as 
agents  for,  and  be  committed  to,  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  Canadian 
or  Alberta  film  and  video  products. 
Eligible  companies  may  also  include 
film/video  facilities  and  cinemato- 
graphic, videographic  and  editorial 
companies. 

Not  eligible:  companies  whose 
products  are  1 00  per  cent  sponsored 
(commercials,  corporate  films  and 
videos,  information  or  advocacy  films 
and  videos),  or  companies  whose 
principal  business  is  the  provision  of 
specialized  production  or  post-produc- 
tion such  as  make-up.  casting  or 
catering. 

SOUND  RECORDING 

Sound  recording  companies  must 
have  as  a principal  function  the  produc- 
tion or  distribution  of  sound  recordings, 


the  management  of  sound  recording 
artists  or  music  publishing.  Considera- 
tion may  be  given  to  recording  compa- 
nies having  completed  two  masters  in 
the  last  two  years;  producers  having 
produced  two  finished  masters  in  the 
last  two  years;  and  independent  record 
labels  of  distribution  companies  acting 
as  channels  for  marketing  and  distribut- 
ing sound  recordings. 

Companies  must  have  identified 
markets  for  their  products  (eg.  radio 
stations,  national  distribution  via 
multinationals,  established  national 
independents,  or  viable  alternative 
methods)  and  have  developed  appropri- 
ate distribution  strategies  to  meet  their 
markets,  and  must  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  the  development  of 
Canadian  and  Alberta  sound  recording 
products. 

Not  eligible:  not-for-profit  centres, 
record  stores,  booking  agents  or 
companies  whose  products  are  1 00  per 
cent  sponsored  (eg.  commercials, 
corporate,  information  or  advocacy 
groups). 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Provincial  trade  organizations  may 
apply  for  special  projects  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  industries.  Projects 
may  include  professional  development, 
marketing  and  distribution,  and  study 
and  research  initiatives.  They  may  not 
apply  for  regular  operating  funds. 
Consideration  may  be  given  to  film  and 
video  cooperatives  for  marketing  and 
distribution,  technological  development, 
professional  development  initiatives  or 
studies  and  research. 

TO  APPLY 

Applicants  must  submit  the  usual 
vitals  plus  a three-  to  five-year  business 
plan  and  a proposal  that  fits  in  with  the 
program  objectives.  Detailed  informa- 
tion is  available  from  the  Canada- 
Alberta  Cultural  Industries  Agreement 
Office,  7th  Floor,  Standard  Life  Centre, 
10405  - Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T5J  4R7.  Phone:  423-3676, 
fax  425-6765. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  contact 
staff  of  the  office  before  submitting 
proposals.  Jane  Bisbee  is  the  publishing 
consultant,  Bill  Stewart  is  the  film/video 
consultant  and  Sandra  Green  will  be 
consultant  to  the  sound  recording 
industry.  Ruth  Bertelsen  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  agreement  and  Diane 
Janzen  is  the  federal  coordinator. 

Support  staff  are  Kim  Devine  and  Carole 
Bushenlonga. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MINISTER 


I hank  you  to  all  who  attended  the 
"Let’s  Talk  Culture"  meetings  which 
took  place  this  spring  in  nine  different 
locations  in  Alberta,  and  to  those  who 
made  written  submissions.  The  regional 
meetings  went  well,  and  essential 
infomiation  was  gathered  about  the 
concerns  of  each  community.  The 
process  continues  as  Alberta  Culture 
and  Multiculturalism  staff  compile  the 
many  pages  of  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. 

In  this  issue  of  Working  Tide , may  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  feature 
article  on  the  Cultural  Industries  Agree- 
ment. This  agreement  was  designed  to 
assist  existing  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  filmmakers  and  sound 
recording  companies  with  business  and 
management  initiatives,  product 
marketing  and  development  of  human 
resources.  The  stability  of  our  cultural 
industries  sector  is  ensured  as  we 
increase  opportunities  to  develop 
superior  cultural  products,  and  gain  the 
ability  to  market  them  successfully. 

Future  publishers  and  budding 
authors  will  flourish  at  Summerwrice, 
one  of  the  summer  schools  cosponsored 
by  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 
and  Red  Deer  College.  This  year  it  runs 
from  August  2nd  to  7th.  There  is  space 
available  for  young  writers  in  grades  1 0 
to  12.  who  wish  to  sharpen  their  skills 
under  the  guidance  of  a fine  team  of 
professional  writers.  You  can  get  more 
information  by  calling  the  Arts  Branch 
at  427-6315.’ 

Have  a great  summer  taking  in  the 
festivals  and  celebrations  so  abundant 
in  our  province. 

Doug  Main 

Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 


New  Format 

As  you  have  undoubtedly  noticed, 
this  issue  of  Working  Tide  has  been 
produced  as  a tabloid  on  newsprint 
stock.  The  reason  for  this  change  is 
simple.  Producing  this  format  costs  one- 
third  of  what  it  used  to  cost  to  produce 
the  magazine  format. 

As  of  March  1st.  1992,  our  mailing 
costs  increased  80%.  Changing  to  a 
tabloid  format  will  help  us  defray  some 
of  this  increase.  During  these  difficult 
economic  times,  we  are  taking  whatever 
steps  are  available  to  ensure  That  our 
readers  continue  to  receive  the  valuable 
information  presented  in  Working  Tide. 
We  will  continue  to  examine  further 
possibilities.  / 


Correction 

Under  the  announcement  of  the  APN 
Plays  and  Playwright  Catalogue  in  the 
last  issue  of  Working  Title  (Fall/Winter 
1991),  the  address  was  incorrectly 
listed.  It  should  have  read:  Suite  320, 
125-9  Ave.  SE. 


"Let's  Talk  Culture" 
Regional  Meetings 

The  future  of  the  arts  in  Alberta. 
That’s  what  approximately  600 
Albertans  discussed  at  a series  of 
meetings  held  in  nine  centres  through- 
out Alberta  in  April  and  May. 

“Let’s  Talk  Culture”,  sponsored  by  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts  (AFA) 
and  the  Cultural  Development  Division 
of  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism, 
provided  an  opportunity  for  people 
interested  in  the  arts  to  share  their  ideas 
concerning  the  major  issues  facing  the 
arts,  libraries  and  cultural  industries. 
Artists,  writers,  actors,  educators,  arts 
administrators,  etc.  provided  diverse 
and  insightful  input  on  a wide  range  of 
topics. 

The  vast  amounts  of  information 
emerging  from  these  meetings  will  be 
distributed  to  all  participants  once  it  has 
been  synthesized.  The  AFA  will  take 
this  public  input  into  account  in  its 
future  activities.  If  you  would  like  to 
provide  a written  submission  to  the 
Board,  or  if  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
summary  of  the  public  input,  please 
contact  the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  at  10158  - 103  Street,  Edmonton. 
AB  T5|  0X6.  phone  427-9968. 

The  Honourable  Doug  Main.  Minister 
of  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism, 
the  Board  of  the  Alberta  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  the  staff  in  the  Cultural 
Development  Division  express  a 
heartfelt  ’’thanks”  to  everyone  who 
participated  in  the  meetings  or  provided 
a written  submission.  Your  ideas  and 
insights  are  greatly  appreciated  and 
they  will  help  to  determine  the  future  of 
the  arts  in  this  province,  ' 


/dlberfa 
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Working  Title  is  published  regularly  by 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism  as  a 
journal  exploring  events  and  issues  of 
concern  to  the  writing,  publishing  and 
film/video  community  in  Alberta. 

The  views  and  opinions  expressed  by 
the  individual  writers  in  Working  Title  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism.  In  printing  the  publica 
tion,  the  Minister,  officers  and  employees 
responsible  for  Cultural  Affairs  do  not 
intend  the  information  or  articles  con- 
tained therein  to  be  used  as  legal  advice 
or  opinion  dealing  in  business  of  profes- 
sional matters.  The  Minister  and  those 
persons  responsible  for  Cultural  Affairs 
assume  no  responsibility  for  any  loss  or 
damage  sustained  as  a result  of  informa- 
tion and/or  articles  printed  in  Working  Title. 

Publication  of  unsolicited  manuscripts 
is  at  the  Coordinators  discretion. 

Working  Title  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  contacting  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism,  3rd  Floor  Beaver  House, 
10158  - 103  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  0X6. 
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SHORTS 


JON  WHYTE  MEMORIAL 
ESSAY  PRIZE 

The  other  problem  writers  ought  to 
be  addressing  themselves  to  is  the 
recognition,  questioning  and  perhaps 
endorsement  of  the  Canadian  myths 
that  wilt  hold  the  nation  together. 

Jon  Whyte  (WT  interview,  Winter 
1991) 

The  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
and  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism,  in  co-sponsorship  with 
the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta,  the  Ed- 
monton Journal,  Calgary  Herald  and 
CKUA  ACCESS  Radio,  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  Jon  Whyte  Memorial 
Essay  Prize.  This  prize  has  been 
established  as  a tribute  to  Jon  Whyte,  a 
much  respected  writer,  historian  and 
arts  community  leader  here  in  Alberta 
who  died  last  January. 

Alberta  writers  (aged  1 8 and  over, 
who  have  resided  in  the  province  for  a 
minimum  of  12  of  the  past  18  months! 
are  invited  to  submit  essays  of  up  to 
3500  words  which  in  some  way 
address  the  following  theme:  "A 
contemplation  of  Canada  on  its  125th 
birthday  in  the  last  decade  of  the  20th 
Century." 

The  author  of  the  best  submitted 
essay,  as  determined  by  a qualified  jury 
chosen  by  the  Writers  Guild,  will  be 
awarded  a prize  of  S2000.  This  prize 
will  be  provided  by  the  Alberta  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts.  The  winning  essay  will 
also  be  published  by  the  Edmonton 
Journal  and  the  Calgary  Herald  and 
produced  for  radio  broadcast  by  CKUA 
sometime  in  1992. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  August  3 1 . 
1992.  Submissions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Jon  Whyte  Memorial  Essay  Prize, 
c/o  the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta,  10525 
- 100  Avenue.  Edmonton.  T5J  0A8.  For 
further  information,  write  or  call  (426- 
5892)  the  Writers  Guild,  or  contact  the 
Arts  Branch  of  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism. 


NEW  HELP  FOR  CANADIAN 
SERIES  T.V. — COGECO 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

The  COGECO  Program  Development 
Fund  has  been  established  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  scripts  for 
dramatic  television  series. 

As  of  July  15.  1992,  independent 
producers  may  apply  for  development 
funding  loans  for  dramatic  series  in 
, three  categories:  bible  or  treatment,  first 
draft  scripts  for  three  or  more  episodes,- 
and  final  scripts  for  three  or  more 
episodes.  To  be  eligible,  scripts  must  be 
written  by  Canadian  screenwriters  and 
applications  must  be  supported  by  a 
firm  letter  of  commitment  from  an 
eligible  Canadian  broadcaster,  sharing 
in  the  costs  and  indicating  intent  to 
broadcast  the  series,  in  either  English  or 
French,  or  preferably  in  both  languages. 

The  COGECO  Fund  is  administered  by 
the  Maclean  Hunter  Television  Fund. 
For  further  information,  contact 
COGECO  at  the  7th  Floor,  777  Bay 
Street,  Toronto.  Ontario,  M5W  1A7,  or 
by  phone  at  4 16/596-5878. 


CANADA  COUNCIL  AND  NON- 
FICTION WRITING 

The  non-fiction  writing  program  of 
the  Canada  Council  Arts  Awards  Service 
now  includes  the  full  range  of  grants 
offered  by  the  Arts  Awards  Service  in 
other  disciplines  (i.e..  Arts  Grants  "A". 
Arts  Grants  "B".  Short-Term  Grants  and 


Travel  Grants).  Previously,  non-fiction 
writers  were  restricted  to  "regular" 
grants  of  up  to  $18,000  and  "small" 
grants  of  up  to  $5,000.  The  next 
deadline  for  grants  in  non-fiction  is 
November  15,  1992. 

For  further  information,  call  the 
Canada  Council  collect  at  613/237- 
3400. 


CANADIAN  PLAY 
DEVELOPMENT  GAINS 
SUPPORT 

Alberta  Theatre  Projects  (ATP)  and 
PanCanadian  Petroleum  Limited  have 
announced  the  establishment  of  the 
PanCanadian  Chair  in  Canadian  New 
Play  Development.  The  Chair,  the  first 
in  Canada,  will  provide  a focus  for  the 
dramaturgy  through  the  development  of 
new  plays,  research  and  training.  A 
grant  from  PanCanadian  Petroleum 
Limited  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  will 
sustain  the  Chair  for  two  years  begin- 
ning in  1992. 

The  PanCanadian  Chair  is  intended  to 
raise  public  consciousness  of  the 
playwriting  process:  encourage  aspiring 
and  existing  playwrights;  and  help 
bring  to  full  development  those  plays 
read}'  for  mainstage  production.  Its 
research  component  will  provide  for  the 
early  identification  of  new  playwriting 
talent  and  the  evaluation  of  new 
Canadian  plays.  A major  feature  of  the 
program  will  be  training  for  post 
graduate  theatre  artists  in  the  field  of 
dramaturgy  and  play  development. 

Currently  under  the  leadership  of  Bob 
White,  ATP  artistic  director  and  one  of 
Canada’s  foremost  play  development 
professionals,  the  program  operates 
year-round  and  includes  the  supervision 
of  playwrights-in-residence  and  post- 
graduate theatre  interns  involved  in  the 
play  development  process;  the  critiquing 
of  more  than  200  scripts  annually; 
commissioning  new  material  from 
selected  Canadian  playwrights,  and 
conducting  workshops  in  playwriting. 

In  addition,  White  will  seek  out  new 
Canadian  plays  that  have  had  limited 
productions  elsewhere,  possibly  bring- 
ing them  to  ATP  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

This  project  is  part  of  the  ATP 
play  Works  Partners  Program,  which  has 
been  created  to  celebrate  the  Canadian 
spirit  through  specifically  designed 
programs  that  successfully  develop 
Canadian  theatrical  talent,  a 
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The  Terminally  Humble 
Shall  Inherit... 


Driven  by  managing  editor  Dennis  Johnson, 
Red  Deer  College  Press  boldly  steps  into  the 
international  publishing  scene 


By  Candas  Jane  Dorsey 

You  can't  get  Dennis  Johnson  to  talk 
about  himself.  Oh.  you  can  try.  but 
within  30  seconds  he’s  back  on  the 
topic  he  finds  most  interesting:  the 
future  plans  of  Red  Deer  College  Press 
(RDCP).  Small  surprise,  that.  After  all. 
Johnson  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
transformation  of  this  central  Alberta 
publishing  house,  within  only  ten 
years,  from  a minor  in-house  house  to  a 
quirky  but  credible  player  on  the 
international  publishing  scene. 

International?  That’s  right.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  press  has  signed  market- 
ing and  production  deals  with  compa- 
nies in  Canada,  the  USA.  Britain  and 
Europe.  And  it's  still  run  out  of  the 
English  Department  of  Red  Deer  College 
by  Johnson,  “part-time"  he  claims,  with 
three  other  key  employees  who  also,  he 
will  explain  freely,  have  other  jobs  to  do 
for  the  College.  He  juggles  a lot  of  hats, 
does  Johnson,  whose  jack-of-all-trades 
approach  means  he  does  some  of  every 
job  that  needs  doing. 

"On  any  given  day."  says  Johnson.  "1 
may  work  on  five  to  eight  projects  at  all 
levels:  copy  editing,  substantive  editing, 
marketing,  rights  negotiation  — I've 
done  all  those  things  today  — and  at 
other  times  I can  be  found  at  the  other 
end  of  a forklift  jacking  a pallet  of 
books."  Everyone  at  RDCP.  he  says, 
“wears  a lot  of  hats  all  the  time  — and 
that's  part  of  the  joy  in  doing  this.  We 
have  a hand  from  conception  right 
through  to  sales  and  distribution,  and 
we  get  an  incredibly  comprehensive 
view  of  publishing.  It  means  that  as 
publisher  I may  not  always  agree  with 
the  managing  editor's  decisions”  — 
Managing  Editor  is  Johnson's  official 
title  — "but  I'm  not  going  to  fire  him!" 

Johnson  says  it's  been  called  "guer- 
rilla publishing",  and  it’s  true  he 
occasionally  wears  khaki.  But  though 
the  metaphor  may  describe  the  way  this 
tiny  publishing  house  is  taking  a bite 
out  of  the  big-time  with  its  hit-and-run 
tactics,  there  is  nothing  haphazard 
about  the  planning  and  calculation 
Johnson  and  his  colleagues  have 
brought  to  their  vision  of  RDCP. 

“If  'guerrilla  publishing’  is  an  accurate 
descriptor,"  says  Johnson,  "it  also 
represents  an  attitude  at  Red  Deer 
College  Press  which  developed  from  my 
own  biases.  I don't  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  small  presses  serve  the  nation 
by  developing  talent  until  it  is  market- 
able and  turning  it  over  to  large  pub- 
lishers, often  multinationals.  We  get 
good  writers,  we  work  hard  to  develop 
each  writer  and  an  audience  for  that 
writer,  and  we  want  those  writers  to 
stick  with  us.  If  we  can  grow  in  our 
capacity  to  market  and  distribute  those 
writers  they'll  grow  along  with  us.  Our 
goal  is  to  position  ourselves  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  not  quietly  acquiescing 
to  the  Canadian  two-tiered  system.  We 
clearly  want  to  profit  and  we  want  to 
set  the  marketing  and  distributing 
agendas  to  make  that  profit." 

To  this  end  the  press  joined  the 
Literary  Press  Group  in  1988,  a move 
which  helped  them  achieve  national 


distribution,  and  last  year  entered  into 
distribution  and  marketing  agreements 
with  Stanton  and  McDougall, 
Hornblower  Books,  and  Raincoast  Book 
Distribution  Ltd.  "The  effect  is  to 
intensify  our  sales,  marketing  and 
distribution  activities,  and  it  has  been  a 
substantial  effect.  Sales  are  up  42  per 
cent  this  year.. .in  the  last  two  years  we 
have  been  increasing  our  presence  in 
the  international  marketplace  by 
bringing  on  international  sales  agents 
and  distributors.  Coupled  with  that  we 
have  been  making  attempts  to  sell  [the 
rights  to]  our  books  in  the  international 
marketplace,  and  we  have  just  begun  a 
serious  search  for  titles  from  the 
international  marketplace  to  publish  for 
the  Canadian  market." 

Marketing  is  important  to  Johnson, 
but  it  is  based  on  a solid,  high-quality 
editorial  policy  which  has  developed  as 
RDCP  grew.  "After  all,"  says  Johnson, 

“a  publishing  house  is  only  as  good  as 
its  writers  and  artists.  Their  talent  will 
make  the  difference.  We  have  received 
absolutely  tremendous  support  from 
writers  and  artists.  Many  have  been 
willing  to  help  stake  the  dream.  Clearly, 
many  of  our  writers  can  be  published 
anywhere;  we're  pleased  they've  lent 
their  talent  to  the  process." 

“Red  Deer  College  Press  has  a 
reputation  for  treating  writers  really 
well."  says  Maty  Howes,  whose  book 
Vanity  Shades  is  part  of  the  Writing 
West  series.  "Dennis  is  open  to  new 
stuff  and  pretty  innovative.  1 think, 
with  publishing.  He  is  really  really 
energetic,  and  really  open." 

In  1981 . when  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed poetry  editor  ("simply,  I was 
the  junior  member  of  the  English 
Department  and  they  didn't  have 
anyone  else  to  do  it!”).  RDCP  published 
one  title  each  year,  a slim  volume  of 
poetry  with  limited  marketing.  By  1985 
he  was  beginning  to  expand  the  list, 
and  in  1992,  this  is  how  things  stand: 
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Dennis  Johnson:  "We  tend  to  take 
literary  adventures." 


poetty.  Discovery  Books,  a series  of 
paperback  and  hardcover  natural 
history  titles,  and  the  rest  of  the  adult 
non-fiction  and  fiction  published  by 
RDCP. 

"We  tend  to  take  literary  adventures. 
We  develop  ideas  for  imprints  where  we 
really  think  we  have  connections  and 
strong  talent,  then  work  very  hard  over 
a period  of  time  quietly  and  behind  the 
scenes  nurturing  this  series  into  being. 
We  release  single  titles  with  plans  for 
follow  up.  What  appears  to  be  a dra- 
matic new  departure  has  really  been  in 
planning  stages  for  two  to  three  years. 
It's  a mix  of  being  adventurous  and 
opportunistic,  and  also  conservative  in 
that  we  engage  in  trials  or  tests." 

Along  the  way  he  has  published 
Governor  General  award  winners 
George  Bowering,  Fred  Wah,  Sharon 
Pollock  and  Stephen  Scobie  and  Sas- 
katchewan Order  of  Merit  recipient 
Anne  Szumigalski.  And  if  the  authors 
weren’t  winners  before,  they  quite  often 
have  been  with  their  RDCP  books.  Red 
Deer  College^fTess  books  by 
Szumigalski.  Monty  Reid.  Kristiana 
Gunnars.  bpNichol  and  Simon  Ng,  and 
Cecil  Freeman  Beeler  have  been  nomi- 
nated and  short-listed  for  Governor 
General's  Awards  in  children's  litera- 
ture. poetry  and  nonfiction,  the  Christie 
Book  Award,  the  Books  in  Canada  First 
Novel  Award,  and  the  Australian- 
Canadian  Literary  Prize.  Awards  won 
include  Writers'  Choice  Awards  for 
Szumigalski;  the  McNalley-Robinson 
Manitoba  Books  of  the  Year  Award  for 
Gunnars;  Canadian  Children's  Book 
Centre  "Our  Choice"  Awards  for  Andrea 
Spalding  (twice)  and  Reid;  a Gold  Medal 
for  book  illustration  from  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Photographers  and 
Illustrators  in  Communication  to  Jan 
Sovak,  and  Reid  again,  this  time  for 


the  Year  awards,  in  1991  they 
won  the  Book  Promotion  Award, 
and  in  1990  and  1991  RDCP  titles 
were  shortlisted  in  every  award 
category  open  to  the  press. 

“What  has  Dennis  done  for 
publishing  in  Alberta?"  says  Nik 
Burton,  executive  director  of  the 
Book  Publishers  Association  of 
Alberta.  “He  has  taken  a small, 
almost  self-publishing  operation. 
Red  Deer  College  Press,  and 
turned  it  into  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  presses  in  the 
country.  He  has  gone  beyond  the 
‘gee-whiz  factor'  — 'gee,  isn't  it 
amazing  that  a book  like  this 
comes  from  a tiny  little  place  like 
Red  Deer,  Alberta!'  — to  achiev- 
ing major  recognition  as  a pub- 
lishing house  among  publishing 
houses. 

"Some  of  the  indicators  of  this  kind  of 
quality  are  the  awards.  The  feedback  is 
that  these  are  quality  books  and  he  is 
doing  a fantastic  job  of  promoting  and 
selling  them.  He  has  gone  for  strictly 
quality  all  the  way." 

Grant  Kennedy,  head  of  Edmonton's 
Lone  Pine  Publishing,  echoes  Burton 
uncannily.  "Dennis  Johnson  is  an 
extraordinarily  complex  man  and 
publisher.  He  has  developed  Red  Deer 
College  Press  from  a very  marginally 
credible  firm  to  a very  centrally  conse- 
quential one,  not  only  in  the  literary' 
community  but  in  the  general  trade 
community  in  publishing.  He's  done  it 
by  absolutely  unimaginable  effort  not 
only  in  the  recruitment  of  authors  and  a 
very  contributory'  advisory  board,  but  in 
an  intensely  purposeful  pursuit  of 
marketing  for  the  books  he  has  pro- 
duced." 

Johnson,  who  received  his  education 
degree  from  the  University  of  Alberta, 
still  carries  a teaching  courseload  in 
Communication  at  Red  Deer  College.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Book  Publishers  Association  of  Alberta 
for  two  years.  Burton  says,  “The 
bywords  for  his  work  with  the  associa- 
tion are  the  same  as  to  his  publishing, 
and  they  are:  quality,  energy'  and 
enthusiasm."  And  through  all  this, 

Burton  points  out.  Johnson  has  retained 
his  strong  links  with  the  literary' 
community,  both  individuals  and 
organizations.  He’s  a busy  man.  "I 
think  he  wears  his  clothes  out  from  the 
inside,"  says  Kennedy. 

Ask  Johnson  about  plans  for  the 
future,  and  he’s  a bit  confused:  isn't  it 
obvious?  He’s  in  for  the  count.  "Abso- 
lutely," he  says.  “1  should  rate  at  least 
an  obit  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  when  this 
finally  kills  me!"  Then,  more  seriously, 
he  shares  his  vision. 


He  has  taken  a small,  almost  self-publishing  operation.  Red  Deer  College 
Press,  and  turned  it  into  one  of  the  most  talked-about  presses  in  the  country." 


There  are  three  imprints  at  the  press, 
with  a combined  output  of  ten  to  12 
titles  per  year  (and  that  number  is 
growing),  from  “new  and  established 
voices  in  Canadian  literature"  in 
children's  and  adult’s  fiction,  poetry, 
nonfiction  (especially  natural  history) 
and,  recently,  drama.  Northern  Lights 
Books  for  Children  now  boast  Tim 
Wynne-Jones  as  series  editor,  while 
Johnson  continues  as  editor  of  chil- 
dren's non-fiction.  Joyce  Doolittle, 
Professor  Emeritus  at  University  of 
Calgary,  joined  the  press  in  1991  as 
Drama  Editor.  Johnson  edits  Writing 
West,  a series  devoted  to  contemporary 


poetry,  with  the  Writers  Guild  of 
Alberta's  Stephan  G.  Stephansson 
Award  of  Merit. 

Whew.  It’s  only  a partial  list  and  it 
reads  like  a directory'  of  Canadian 
awards  of  excellence.  But  that’s  not  the 
end  of  it.  The  press  itself  has  won 
awards  too:  Publisher  of  the  Year  from 
the  Alberta  Book  Industry'  Awards  for 
1989  and  1991.  named  for  "editorial 
design  and  quality,  excellence  and 
innovation  in  promotion,  sendee  to  the 
industry  and  engagement  in  activities  of 
a broader  than  personal  benefit."  In  the 
same  awards  RDCP  has  been  runner-up 
for  Book  of  the  Year  and  Book  Design  of 


"1  feel  1 have  a stake  in  the  evolution 
of  the  culture  of  the  nation.  Ultimately, 
in  the  choices  I make  I'm  exercising  an 
influence  — an  important  western 
influence  — in  that  evolution.  It's  an 
important  role  and  one  I like  playing. 

“We  are  a small  publisher  in  a nation 
of  small  publishers.  Our  real  competition 
is  multinationals  like  Gulf  & Western 
which  will  soon  own  everybody.  They 
represent  the  competition  that  we  as 
nationalistic  publishers  go  up  against. 
We  can't  take  them  on  head  to  head, 
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A Foot  in  the  Door 

Past  winners  discuss  what  it  means  to  win 
an  Alberta  Writing  Competition 


By  Candas  Jane  Dorsey 

"It  was  the  difference  between  having 
a career  and  not  having  a career."  So 
says  Marilyn  Halverson  about  her  1 983 
win  in  the  Alberta  Writing  for  Youth 
Competition,  one  of  the  several  writing 
competitions  mounted  each  year  by  the 
Arts  Branch  of  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multieulturalism.  Since  winning  with 
Cowboys  Don 't  Cry,  which  (as  part  of 
the  prize)  was  published  in  1984  by 
Irwin,  Halvorson  has  published  five 
other  young  adult  novels  and  has  a 
sixth  due  out  in  the  fall.  In  addition. 
Cowboys  Don '[  Cry  became  a television 
film. 

"It  was  the  first  novel  that  I ever 
finished  writing."  says  Halvorson,  “and 
I wouldn't  have  finished  it  if  the  contest 
hadn’t  come  along.  I felt  there  was  a 
better  chance  of  submitting  to  a compe- 
tition where  20  or  30  Albertans  would 
submit  manuscripts  than  sending  to  a 
publisher  elsewhere  who  might  get  500 
or  a 1 ,000  manuscripts  per  year.  It  did 
motivate  me  to  finish  the  novel.” 

"Winning  such  a competition  gives  a 
lot  of  writers  a chance  to  get  their  foot 
in  the  door,"  says  Judy  Hayman,  Arts 
Branch  Consultant  of  Marketing  and 
Audience  Development,  "because  once 
they’ve  had  success  in  a competition 
like  this  it's  recognized  when  they’re 
trying  to  get  other  work  published  or 
produced." 

At  present,  there  are  five  of  these 
competitions:  the  Alberta  Playwrighting 
Competition,  the  Alberta  New  Fiction 
Competition,  the  Alberta  Write  for  Radio 
Competition,  the  Alberta  Writing  for 
Youth  Competition,  and  — new  this 
year  — the  Alberta  Non-Fiction  Manu- 
script Competition.  Each  competition 
includes  a cash  prize  and  most  include  a 
publishing  or  production  agreement. 

The  Writing  for  Youth  Competition, 
for  instance,  has  as  its  prize  $2,000 
cash  from  the  Alberta  Foundation  for 
the  Arts,  $ 1 ,000  advance  from  a 
publisher,  who  agrees  to  publish  the 
novel,  and  $1 ,500  from  ITV  to  buy  an 
option  on  the  film  and  television  rights 
for  one  year. 

Brad  Fraser  has  won  the  Alberta 
Playwriting  Competition  five  — yes, 
that's  right  — five  times.  The  first  win 
was  in  the  high  school  category  when 
he  was  1 6. 

"It  did  open  a lot  of  doors  for  me.  As 
a result  of  winning  the  first  one,  in 
1977, 1 was  sent  as  the  student  play- 
wright to  the  Banff  Centre  Playwriting 
Colony,  where  I worked  with  Sharon 
Pollock,  Gerry  Potter  and  others.  I got  to 
see  a lot  of  what  other  playwrights  were 
doing.  The  next  year  I won  the  adult 
competition  and  was  invited  back  to 


Banlf  to  workshop  the  play.  While  it 
was  not  produced,  the  workshop  was 
helpful  — and  getting  the  cash  was 
helpful  too! 

"I’ve  won  the  competition  three  more 
times,  with  Unidentified  Human 
Remains  and  the  True  Nature  of  Love 
in  1989  as  Best  New  Play  and  in  1990 
as  Best  Production,  and  with  The  Ugly 
Man  as  Best  New  Play  in  1 990.  Up  to 
the  point  I won  in  1989, 1 hadn’t  had  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  the  work.  We  were 
in  rehearsal.  The  director  quit  and  the 
entire  cast  hated  the  play,  and  the 
theatre  wasn't  too  happy  about  doing  it 
either.  Winning  bolstered  my  belief  in 
the  play."  Since  then,  Fraser’s  work  has 
been  produced  in  four  Alberta  theatres, 
across  Canada,  and  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Interest  in  bringing  Remains 
to  the  screen  is  bringing  him  into  a 
budding  screenwriting  career. 

”1  really  think,"  says  Fraser,  "that  the 
Playwrighting  Competition  particularly 
is  responsible  for  the  good  playwrights 
who  have  come  out  of  Alberta.  Michael 
McKinley,  Robert  Clinton,  Stewart 
Lemoine...  a lot  have  gone  on  to 
success  both  in  and  out  of  the  province 
and  without  the  competition  that 
wouldn't  have  happened.  It  gives 
young  playwrights  something  to  try 
for." 

The  Playwriting  Competition  is  in  its 
25th  year  this  year.  In  the  past  it  has 
had  numerous  categories,  including 


College  when  he  won  the  Alberta  New 
Fiction  Competition  in  1988  for  Noble 
Sanctuary  which  appeared  in  1 990. 

"It  was  terrific  for  me  because  it  gave 
me  some  profile  and  out  of  that  profile  I 
got  invited  to  do  readings.  I'm  sure  it 
also  helped  my  freelance  income 
because  people  read  my  name  and 
remembered  that  I was  a freelance 
writer.  But  the  intrinsic  benefit  was  an 
affirmation  of  my  development  as  an 
artist  — as  a writer.  I used  that  as  a 
source  of  energy,  and  a consolation  at 
times  when  I began  to  have  self-doubts 
again,  or  bad  days." 

It  wasn't  the  first  win  for  Morison  — 
he'd  won  the  Television  Script  Competi- 
tion in  1986,  and  his  script  was 
produced  on  CBC.  This  competition  no 
longer  exists,  but  the  Alberta  New 
Fiction  Competition  is  going  strong. 
Originally  the  Search-for-a-New- 
Alberta-Novelist  Competition,  it  was 
begun  in  1973  and  runs  every  odd- 
numbered  year.  Prize  is  $2,500  from 
the  AFA,  $ 1 ,000  advance  from  the 
publisher  co-sponsor,  and  $ 1 .500  from 
ITV  for  a one-year  film  and  TV  option. 

"The  original  co-sponsor  was 
MacMillan,"  says  Hayman.  “They  were 
sold  and  it  went  to  General.  Then 
Clarke-lrwin  who  published  Marie 


elsewhere,  and  if  you  can  get  that  kind 
of  external  and  internal  benefit,  as 
demonstrated  by  my  experience,  I think 
they're  terrific!" 

This  is  the  fifth  year  for  the  Write  for 
Radio  Competition,  co-sponsored  with 
CBC  Radio  in  Alberta.  The  work  must  be 
a half-hour  new  dramatic  script  for 
some  CBC  programming  — this  year, 
it's  Studio  93  — and  three  winners  get 
$500  each  to  assist  with  costs  of 
attending  a pre-production  workshop. 

Mary  Walters  Riskin  won  the  Write 
for  Radio  Competition  in  1990.  "It  was 
great.  It  was  a wonderful  opportunity 
because  we  got  to  take  the  scripts  that 
we,  in  our  ignorance,  had  produced  and 
workshop  them  with  the  assistance  of 
professional  script  developers,  directors, 
et  cetera,  from  CBC.  You  really  get 
insight  into  how  a script  is  produced. 

"For  me.  the  learning  experience  was 
as  important  as  the  excitement  of 
actually  having  it  broadcast.  The  more 
one  knows  about  different  media  the 
more  possibilities  there  are  for  develop- 
ing one’s  ideas. 

“That  the  competition  allows  three 
Albertans  to  have  this  experience  is  also 
nice  — it  allows  writers  from  the 
regions  to  get  produced." 

New  this  year  is  the  Non-Fiction 
Manuscript  Competition,  which  replaces 
the  Alberta  Non-Fiction  Award.  It  will 
be  awarded  to  a full-length  non-fiction 
manuscript  which  is  not  an  academic  or 
reference  work  and  which  has  wide 
audience  appeal.  The  winner  will 
receive  a cash  prize  of  $2,000,  and 
$1,000  advance  from  co-sponsoring 
publisher  Detselig  Enterprises  in 
Calgary.  In  its  first  year,  30  manuscripts 
were  submitted,  and  a shortlist  is  being 
chosen  as  this  article  goes  to  press. 

Evidence  that  the  competitions  do 
their  job  is  provided  not  only  by  the 
success  of  the  winner,  but  by  the  fact 
that  many  writers  short-listed  for  the 
competition  have  also  been  published  in 


I really  think  that  the  Playwriting  Competition  particularly  is  responsible  for  the  good  play- 
wrights who  have  come  out  of  Alberta.  Michael  McKinley,  Robert  Clinton,  Stewart  Lemoine...  a 
lot  have  gone  on  to  success  both  in  and  oat  of  the  province  and  without  the  competition  that 
wouldn't  have  happened.  It  gives  young  playwrights  something  to  try  for."  BRAD  F BAS  ER 


high  school  playwrights,  but  because  of 
budget  cuts  it  has  been  reduced  to  two 
categories.  Best  New  Play  is  for  a work 
which  has  been  neither  workshopped 
nor  produced.  The  prize  is  $ 1 ,000  plus 
an  agreement  with  Alberta  Theatre 
Projects  in  Calgary  to  present  the  work 
as  a platform  reading  at  their  playwrites 
festival  each  year.  Best  Premiere  is  open 
to  plays  which  premiered  in  the  last 
year,  and  the  winner  receives  a $2,500 
cash  prize  while  the  theatre  that 
produced  the  play  receives  $1 ,000. 

Scot  Morison  was  a freelance  writer 
teaching  at  Grant  MacEwan  Community 


Moser's  Counterpoint,  then  to 
Doubleday”  — the  publishers  of 
Morison's  book.  "Now,  with  the  success 
of  the  Alberta  publishing  industry, 
we've  been  able  to  have  an  Alberta 
publisher  (Red  Deer  College  Press)  take 
on  the  competition  and  we  have 
another  co-sponsor  in  ITV." 

In  1 990  Morison  took  the  job  of 
Writers  Consultant  — now  simply 
Consultant  — with  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism's  Arts  Branch.  "These 
competitions,”  he  says,  "and  I felt  this 
way  long  before  1 joined  Alberta  Culture 
— these  competitions  are  not  duplicated 


Terminally  Humble  ...  continued 

but  we  can  act  as  guerrilla  publishers, 
attack  at  points  of  weakness,  have 
people  on  your  side,  surprise  attack 
from  the  jungle,  and  vanish  before  they 
have  time  to  retaliate. 

"If  we  lose  that  spirit  we'll  have  lost 
what  made  it  possible  for  us  to  succeed 
in  the  first  place.  So  I work  against 
complacency,  and  always  look  at  new 
ideas. 

"I  was  raised  on  the  prairie  and  I 
learned  how  to  persevere  — as  Kroetsch 


wrote,  ‘the  ability  to  flourish  under 
absolute  neglect.'  That's  not  how  it  is 
now  but  it  took  us  a lot  of  years  to  be 
noticed.  We  had  to  have  the  faith  in  the 
future,  in  what  we  were  going  to 
accomplish.  And  now,  for  the  future, 
we're  going  to  keep  doing  it  the  way 
we've  proved  we  can  do  it. 

"I  want  to  see  continued  growth, 
continued  risk-taking  on  behalf  of 
western  Canadian  writers  and  their 
contribution  to  the  fabric  of  the  country. 


and  1 want  these  terrific  writers  and 
illustrators  to  stick  with  us.  I can’t  really 
talk  about  myself  in  isolation.  It  took 
enormous  dedication  and  willingness  to 
risk  from  everybody  — from  staff 
through  distributors  and  marketers  to 
the  writers  and  illustrators  who  make  it 
possible.  My  only  strength  is  to  be  able 
to  communicate  that  vision  to  others." 

See?  Terminally  humble  and  under- 
stated. That’s  Dennis  Johnson  for  you.  a 


Alberta,  Canada  and  abroad.  Some 
other  previous  winners  and  runners-up 
not  mentioned  above  include  Jan  Truss, 
L.R.  Wright,  Pauline  Gedge,  Rose 
Scollard,  Clem  Martini,  Monica  Hughes, 
Alice  Major,  Martyn  Godfrey,  Jan 
Hudson,  Cora  Taylor  and  Mary 
Woodbury  — all  of  whom  are  familiar 
names  on  the  literary  scene. 

In  the  past,  some  competitions 
focussed  only  on  new  writers,  but  now 
a common  element  is  the  concentration 
on  new  works.  "Senior  and  new  writers 
alike  are  all  judged  on  the  basis  of 
quality,"  says  Judy  Hayman.  “We’re 
looking  for  a manuscript  of  excellence 
— there's  no  restricted  subject  — it's 
wide  open. 

“The  common  thread  of  all  the 
competitions  is  direct  assistance  to 
writers.  It  comes  from  our  mission 
statement,  which  says  ‘The  work  of  the 
individual  artist  is  the  wellspring  from 
which  flows  all  cultural  activity,  private 
and  public.  The  Arts  Branch  recognizes 
this  reality  and  strives  to  implement 
policies  which  support  and  nurture  the 
artists  of  Alberta.'  These  competitions 
reflect  directly  on  that  quote."  a 


The  Writers  Alliance:  A Mutual  Admiration/ 
Inspiration/Information  Society 


By  Bill  Corbett 

When  a diversity  of  Calgary  writers' 
groups  convened  for  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Writers  Alliance  last  fall, 
they  were  full  of  questions.  Who  are 
these  people  called  imaginative  fiction 
writers?  What  is  PWAC  and  what  does 
a children's  illustrator  do?  Most  impor- 
tantly. they  wondered,  where  have  all 
these  other  writers'  groups  been  hiding? 

Such  introductions  were  necessary 
because,  even  in  the  small  community 
of  Calgary  writers,  there  is  little  commu- 
nication between  its  various  disciplines. 
“Writers  and  writers'  groups  tend  to 
operate  in  their  own  spheres."  says  Bob 
Stallworthy,  a Calgaiy  poet  and  regional 
coordinator  of  the  Writers  Guild  of 
Alberta.  “We’re  all  doing  wonderful 
things  with  our  own  memberships  but 
most  of  us  don't  know  the  others  exist. 
So,  we  decided,  let's  get  together  and 
talk." 

Thus  was  launched  the  Writers 
Alliance,  a loose  collection  of  Calgary 
groups  spurred  by  the  simple  desire  to 
become  familiar  with  one  another  and 
to  work  together  where  possible.  "This 
is  not  just  another  writers’  group 
looking  for  membership,"  says 
Stallworthy,  a driving  force  behind  the 
alliance,  "the  whole  thrust  is  that  this 
is  an  organization  of  organizations, 
with  a mandate  to  provide  mutual 
support  to  each  other.  Things  are  tough 
out  there.  If  we’re  going  to  support 
writers  in  this  province  in  the  global 
sense,  it  behooves  us  to  know  who  else 
is  out  there  and  what  they  are  doing." 

The  Writers  Alliance  has  thus  far 
attracted  12  member  groups,  many  of 
them  Calgary  chapters  of  national  or 
provincial  associations.  The  members 
are:  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta,  Calgary 
Writers  Association,  Periodical  Writers 
Association  of  Canada  (PWAC) . Alberta 
Romance  Writers  Association,  Calgary 
Creative  Reading  Series,  Alexandra 
Writers’  Centre  Society  (which  teaches 
writing  courses),  Science  Writers  of 
Canada,  Canadian  Society  of  Children’s 
Authors,  Illustrators  and  Performers, 
Imaginative  Fiction  (formerly  known  as 
science  fiction)  Writers  Association, 
Calgary  Association  of  Freelance 
Editors,  Alberta  Playwrights'  Network 
and  Television  and  Film  Institute  (script 
writers). 


In  all,  the  alliance  indirectly  repre- 
sents 450  to  500  members,  ranging  in 
size  from  the  1 75  belonging  to  the 
Writers  Guild  in  Calgary'  to  1 5 or  less  in 
some  chapters.  Considering  only  three 
of  these  groups  are  listed  in  the  Calgary 
phone  book,  it's  no  surprise  many 
operate  in  obscurity. 

Thus  far,  the  Alliance  has  met  four 
times.  Besides  breeding  familiarity,  the 
meetings  have  become  a forum  for 
exchanging  ideas  about  such  things  as 
programs  and  workshops.  This  commu- 
nication can  lead,  for  example,  to 
several  groups  making  use  of  a speaker 
who  is  coming  to  Calgary.  To  help  this 
exchange  reach  a broader  audience, 
Stallworthy  encourages  member  groups 
to  submit  a list  of  upcoming  events  for 
inclusion  in  a monthly  calendar  of 
events  he  prepares  for  the  Writers  Guild. 

Having  become  more  familiar  with 
the  diversity'  of  writers'  groups  in 
Calgary,  Stallworthy  can  also  act  as  an 
informal  guide  to  who  they  are  and 
what  they  offer.  "New  writers  will 
phone  (the  Writers  Guild)  and  say  they 
think  they  should  join  an  organization, 
but  they  don't  know  which  would  be 
the  best,"  he  says.  “I  feel  now  1 can 
help  direct  them." 

As  a fledgling  organization,  the 
Writers  Alliance  is  still  feeling  its  way. 

“It  doesn't  seem  to  be  a flash  in  the 
pan."  says  Stallworthy,  "but  where  the 
alliance  goes  from  here,  I don’t  know." 
There  has  been  talk  about  organizing  a 
joint  fund-raising  event  in  the  fall  and 
perhaps  launching  a provincial  newslet- 
ter for  writers. 

An  alliancj:  of  writers'  groups  could 
also  use  their  collective  strength  to 
lobby  for  greater  assistance  from  those 
who  support  the  literary  arts. 

"I  think  it's  important  that  funding 
bodies  be  aware  of  all  the  organizations 
that  deal  with  writers  and  writing,”  says 
Stallworthy.  "If  a group  like  this  can 
help  do  it,  so  be  it." 

For  now,  the  Writers  Alliance  is 
content  to  strengthen  its  local  roots  and 
support  writers  in  Calgary.  Stallworthy 
says  the  organization  harbours  no 
ambition  of  extending  its  reach  province 
wide.  Instead,  he  said  the  alliance 
would  more  likely  seek  representation 
in  existing  provincial  organizations.  a 


PEOPLE 


After  several  months  away,  whas 
some  major  catching  up  to  do  in  the 
personal  triumphs  and  good-going 
department... 

The  estimable  talents  of  hardworking 
Local  Heroes  Film  Festival  head  Jan 
Miller,  of  Edmonton,  were  acknowl- 
edged in  very  tangible  ways  on  a couple 
of  different  fronts  during  the  past  few 
months.  This  spring,  Miller  was  named 
Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Screen  Institute  - Canada.  More  re- 
cently. she  was  appointed  to  a two-year 
term  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Alberta  Motion  Picture  Development 
Corporation. 

Still  with  film  and  television,  Marilyn 
Dumont  (Edmonton),  Kathleen 
Laboucan  (Cadotte  Lake)  and 
Armand  Roth  (Cold  Lake)  were  among 
twelve  aspiring  aboriginal  filmmakers 
from  across  Canada  who  took  part  in 
"First  Nations/First  Video"  this  spring. 
This  ten-day  workshop  on  the  funda- 
. mentals  of  video-making  was  sponsored 
by  Studio  1,  the  NFB's  new  Edmonton- 
based  aboriginal  film  unit. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Openings  & 
Opportunities  section  in  the  last  issue  of 
I w\  featured  a call  for  submissions  of 
! story  proposals  for  half-hour  dramas  to 
! "Love  & Marriage",  the  CBC's  new 
I television  anthology.  In  all,  the  CBC 
received  7 1 2 submissions  from  across 
the  country  over  the  winter.  A stagger- 
ing total,  to  be  sure.  This  spring,  30 
writers  were  signed  to  development 
contracts  for  Love  & Marriage  scripts. 
Among  them  were  Calgary'  writer 
Cheryl  Foggo,  author  of  the  book 
' entitled  Pourin ' Down  Rain , and 
Edmonton  playwright  Amber  Kolson 
i Horton,  last, mentioned  in  v/r  as  the 
| writer  selected  to  work  with  Sharon 
Pollock  in  the  Department's  pilot 
Writers  Mentorship  program. 

This  year,  no  fewer  than  eight 
talented  Albertans  were  among  the  40 
writers,  directors,  producers  and  actors 
selected  from  across  Canada  to  receive 
CTV  Fellowships  to  the  1 992  Banff 
Television  Festival.  The  eight  Albertans 
were  Janice  Epp,  Wendy  Hill-Tout, 
Dave  Schultz  and  Richard 
Zywotkiewicz,  all  from  Calgary,  and 
Karen  Walton,  Ben  Cardinal,  Peter 
Svab  and  Sandra  Green,  of  Edmon- 
ton. Sandra  Green,  Executive  Director  of 


ACCESS  celebrates  the  best  film  and  video  in  the  province 


By  Candas  Jane  Dorsey 

A television  series  dedicated  to  the 
celebration  of  film  and  video  arts  in 
Alberta? 

Well,  it’s  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  There  was  $30,000  left  over 
from  the  infusion  of  $200,000  lottery 
funds  into  film  and  video  arts  in  Alberta 
between  1988  and  1991,  largely  due  to 
a terrific  administration  committee.  That 
same  smart  committee  decided  that  the 
money  would  best  be  spent  showcasing 
the  best  work  of  the  Alberta  film  and 
video  arts  community.  An  enthusiastic 
deal  was  struck  with  ACCESS  Television 
to  produce  and  broadcast  six  such 
programs,  and  a call  for  submissions 
went  out. 

“When  the  submissions"  — all  125  of 
them  — "came  in,"  says  Bill  Stewart, 
consultant  with  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism's  Arts  Branch  and  one 
of  the  committee  members',  "it  con- 
firmed our  impression  of  just  how  much 


good  stuff  was  out  there.  We’re  very 
excited  about  what  it’s  going  to  look 
like." 

The  pieces  submitted  range  in  length 
from  one  to  96  minutes  and  include 
everything  from  animation  to  documen- 
tary, kid’s  stuff  to  sexual  politics, 
experimental  video  to  feature  film. 
Approximately  50  pieces  were  chosen, 
a few  to  be  shown  in  their  entirety  and 
most  to  be  excerpted.  While  the  major- 
ity were  from  Edmonton  and  Calgary, 
there  were  works  from  all  over  the 
province,  and  an  equal  number  of  male 
and  female  producers.  Because  ACCESS 
assumed  responsibility  for  production 
and  broadcast,  most  of  the  budget  was 
spread  to  the  makers  in  licence  fees, 
which  was  exactly  the  intention,  says 
Stewart. 

“The  ideas  are  strong  and  the  execu- 
tion so  good  that  their  messages  come 
through  loud  and  clear,"  says  Simon 


Lewis,  ACCESS’S  in-house  liaison  on 
the  project.  “And  some  of  the  messages 
are  really  off  the  wall.  The  stuff  that  got 
chosen  — these  people,  for  the  most 
part  you'd  have  to  call  them  artists. 
Most  of  us  wouldn't  think  you  could 
express  what  they  have  with  the 
medium.” 

Liz  Stobbe,  former  executive  director 
of  FAVA  (Film  and  Video  Artists  Society 
of  Alberta),  was  on  the  jury  which 
made  the  final  choices.  It  wasn’t  an 
easy  job.  "The  independent  film  and 
video  work  reviewed  was  exceptional  in 
quality,  and  the  diversity  in  subject 
matter  was  phenomenal."  she  says. 
"The  majority  of  the  works  were 
produced  through  the  independent  film 
and  video  co-operatives,  and  also 
represent  the  historical  progression  of 
film  and  video  arts  development  in 
Alberta." 

The  six  programs,  directed  by 


the  Alberta  Motion  Picture  Industries 
Association,  subsequently  declined  her 
fellowship,  graciously  opening  the  door 
for  an  alternate  fellow  from  elsewhere 
in  Canada. 

Alberta  filmmaker  John  Fawcett  got 
some  good  news  earlier  this  year. 
Fawcett,  a graduate  of  SAIT's  motion 
picture  production  program  and  the 
writer/director  of  the  AMPIA  Award 
winning  short  film  Children’s  Day,  was 
the  recipient  of  an  advanced  film  study 
grant  from  the  Alberta  Film  Industry 
Training  Program.  This  grant  will  help 
fund  his  residency  at  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Advanced  Film  Studies  in 
North  York,  Ontario,  where  he'll  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  the  likes  of 
David  Cronenberg  and  Norman  Jewison. 

The  premiere  screening  of  Crazy  8's, 
feature-length  drama  about  "lust,  greed, 
magic  and  revenge"  by  Calgary  film- 
makers Michael  Milo  and  Matthew 
DiCastri,  will  be  held  at  Gallery  826  in 
Calgary  on  July  1 8.  (For  tickets,  call 
266-6738.) 

Moving  to  the  printed  page  now, 
identical  twins  and  co-authors  Duanne 
and  Darcy  Johns,  of  Forestburg,  have 
scored  a pair  of  recent  successes  with 
Scholastic  Publications.  Their  first  novel 
for  teens  and  pre-teens.  How  I Survived 
My  Summer  Vacation,  was  published 
last  fall.  This  September,  their  second 
juvenile  novel.  Mother,  May  l?.  is 
scheduled  for  release.  The  Jahns 
describe  this  book  as  “an  uproarious 
account  of  a twelve-year-old  girl  who. 
through  behavioral  problems,  winds  up 
in  a convent  school."  Look  for  it  in  a 
bookstore  near  you. 

Belated  congratulations  are  also  due 
to  Calgary  writers  Darlene  Quaife  and 
Roberta  Rees-Whalley,  two  of  the 
short-listed  runners-up  in  this  year's 
prestigious  Prism  International  Fiction 
Competition. 

Ditto  for  a trio  of  Edmonton  play- 
wrights, Janet  Hinton,  Vem  Thiessen 
and  Will  Zaichkowski.  Hinton's  play 
Delicate  State  Disturbed,  produced  last 
year  by  Workshop  West,  was  named 
winner  in  the  Best  Premiere  Category  of 
the  25th  Alberta  Playwriting  Competi- 
tion (co-sponsored  by  the  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  this 
Department).  Chaos,  co-authored  by 
Thiessen  and  Zaichkowski,  was  the 
winner  of  the  Discovery  Category  in  the 
same  competition. 

And  finally,  a round  of  applause  goes 
out  to  Fred  Wah,  Ken  McGoogan,  Jill 
Robinson  and  Clem  Martini,  all  of 
Calgary,  and  to  Canmore's  Hazel 
Hutchins.  Hutchins’s  A Cat  of  Animus 
Pride  (children's  literature),  Martini’s 
Nobody  of  Consequence  (drama) , 
Robinson's  Saltwater  Trees  (short 
fiction),  McGoogan's  Canada's  Unde- 
clared War  (non-fiction),  and  Wah's  So 
Far  (poetry)  were  recently  named  as 
the  winning  entries  to  the  Writers  Guild 
of  Alberta's  1992  Writing  Awards,  a 


Douglas  Berquist  and  with  continuity 
written  by  Marcella  Bienvenue  and 
Grant  Poier,  are  in  production  now. 
They  will  likely  be  broadcast  in  the  fall, 
and  the  makers  are  hoping  for  a 
Saturday  late-evening  time  slot.  The  as- 
yet-untitled  series  will  also  be  sent  to 
libraries  and  made  available  to  schools 
on  videotape,  “to  create.”  says  Stewart, 
"a  wide  awareness  of  what  excellent 
work  is  being  done  in  Alberta."  a 
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DISTRIBUTION 

I hr  stakeholders 
in  Alborlas  film 
industry 
desperately  need 

I lit*  induslry  In 

stabilize  and 
develop. 

BY  NORA  A It  K It  C R 0 M B I K 


Being  a film  distributor  in  Canada  is 
hell.  The  markets  are  small,  good 
products  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  costs 
are  out  of  this  world.  So  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  over  half  the  film 
distribution  companies  in  Canada  went 
bankrupt  last  year. 

"There's  been  a fundamental  shaking 
out,"  says  John  Taylor.  Telefilm's 
director  of  operations  in  Vancouver 
(Telefilm  being  the  federal  granting 
agency  that  supports  much  of  Canadian 
filmmaking).  "There  used  to  be  over  20 
distributors,  now  there  are  eight.  We 
have  lost  two  of  the  key  ones  in 
Western  Canada  despite  Telefilm 
pouring  money  into  them.  The  reality  of 
it  is  that  the  country  as  a whole  can 
only  support  a certain  number  of 
theatrical  distributors." 

Making  films  for  theatrical  release  — 
movie  houses  as  opposed  to  television 
— is  very  expensive  and  very  risky. 

And  while  the  blockbuster  hits  net 
millions  at  the  box  office,  theatrical 
release  is  viewed  by  most  producers 
(even  in  Hollywood)  solely  as  good 
publicity  for  the  home  video  rental 
market.  Nevertheless,  Telefilm  almost 
invariably  demands  that  theatrical  film 
producers  have  a contract  with  a big 
distributor  before  investing  a plug 
nickel. 

The  Alberta  Motion  Picture  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (AMPDC)  is  another 
popular  source  of  funding  and  is  equally 
reticent  about  signing  cheques  for 
filmmakers.  In  fact,  film  funding 
agencies  are  unique  in  this  way.  The 
vast  majority  of  grants  to  other  artists 
are  less  than  $20,000  — to  write 
poetry,  sculpt  or  whatever  — and  the 
funding  requirements  are  limited  to  the 
costs  of  materials  and  living  expenses. 

A lot  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
success  of  an  artistic  product  when 
millions  of  dollars  are  involved. 

"You  can't  just  come  in  and  ask  for  a 
million  dollars,  please,"  says  Garry 
Toth,  general  manager  of  AMPDC. 
“Regardless  of  quality,  we  have  not 
seen  a substantial  return  of  dollars  in 
theatrical  films.  And  for  that  reason,  we 
are  approaching  investment  and 
development  in  theatrical  release  films 
with  great  caution,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a distributor  involved 
up  front  or  not." 

Julian  Smither  is  vice  president  of 
Image  Works,  a film  and  video  produc- 
tion company.  About  half  of  their  films 
are  client-sponsored,  commissioned  by 
government  or  private  industry.  The 
other  half,  which  are  largely  social  issue 
oriented  documentaries,  Smither  expects 
to  make  money  on.  They  have  a 
distributor  in  Toronto  and  one  in 
Vancouver  but.  partly  because  they 
could  get  funding  without  signing  with 
a distributor,  Image  Works  has  the 
luxury  of  choosing  to  distribute  their 
own  films.  "As  of  now,  that  is  a pan  of 
our  business,"  says  Smither.  "We  have 
been  doing  it  for  a while,  and  we  have 
now  got  a number  of  programs  that  we 
in  fact  own  and  distribute. 


“The  people  in  Toronto  and  Vancou- 
ver are  doing  a moderate  to  fair  job," 
says  Smither,  "selling  to  broadcast 
companies,  school  boards,  colleges.  But 
I am  concerned  that  our  films  get  buried 
in  catalogues." 

Image  Works'  last  film  is  about 
violence  against  women.  They  love  the 
film,  believe  in  it,  and  are  selling  it  at 
cost.  Right  now.  In  Our  Defence  is 
being  sold  by  direct  mail,  direct  phone, 
and  direct  screening  to  education 
departments  and  boards,  police  services, 
women's  shelters  and  libraries.  Long 
distance  telephone  bills,  travel  costs  and 
postage  costs  are  significant.  The  cost  in 
term  of  staff  time  and  energy  output  is 
outrageous.  "This  is  the  downside  of 
being  your  own  distributor,"  says 
Smither.  "It's  time-consuming  and  soul- 
destroying". 

Telefilm’s  John  Taylor  thinks  that 
supporting  producers'  choice  to  distrib- 
ute their  own  films  is  no  way  to  build  a 
healthy  film  industry:  “I  hear  a lot  from 
producers  about  the  success  of  films 
being  producer  driven,  not  distributor 
driven.  That’s  when  I ask  them:  'would 
you  like  to  spend  the  next  three  years 
of  your  life  distributing  your  last  film,  or 
producing  your  next  one?'  That's  the 
question." 

About  a year  ago,  Telefilm  conducted 
an  analysis  of  their  recent  investments. 
“We  looked  at  whether  they  were  good 
investments  or  bad  investments  from 
several  points  of  view,  cultural  and 
commercial,"  says  Taylor.  "Basically  we 
discovered  that  certainly  there  were  lots 
of  problems  on  the  distributor  side.  But 
the  product  was,  by  and  large,  seriously 
flawed.  Out  of  15  projects  there  were 
two  successes  and  one  semi-success. 

The  rest  of  them  were  failures.  There 
are  real  valid  concerns  and  complaints 
about  distributors  not  knowing  how  to 
do  their  job  properly,  but  there  are 
equally  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
quality  of  product." 

Toth  agrees.  "AMPDC  has  invested 
for  many  years  in  feature  films  and  we 
have  been  very  disappointed  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  in  some  cases.  In 
others  1 have  been  extremely  pleased.  It 
has  usually  been  determined  by  the 
experience  of  producers  involved. 

"And  yes,  there  have  been  horrible 
and  horrific  experiences  with  distribu- 
tors. but  producers  distributing  their 
own  films  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  the 
rare  individual  who  has  the  where- 
with-all  and  experience  to  market  their 
own  picture.  So  we  are  trying  to 
introduce  and  support  a group  of 
experienced  and  capitalized  companies 
who  know  how  to  distribute  films." 

But  producers,  by  and  large,  don't 
want  to  have  to  wait  for  distributors  to 
learn  how  to  do  their  jobs.  And  there 
are  ways  around  having  to  sign  on  with 
a national  distributor.  One,  you  can 
pretend  you're  making  a film  for 
television,  sign  broadcast  agreements 
with  television  stations,  and  thereby 
qualify  for  a different  kind  of  funding. 
Then  you  try  and  distribute  your  made- 


for-television  film  as  a theatrical  release 
(work  like  a dog  for  two  years,  make 
about  fifty  bucks  total,  and  quit  the 
business  in  disgust). 

Another  possibility  is  to  sign  with  a 
national  distributor,  but  run  the  market- 
ing strategy  as  if  it  was  your  own.  Greg 
Klymkiw,  half  of  The  Greg  and  Tracy 
Film  Ministry  in  Winnipeg,  says  he  gets 
involved  in  the  marketing  concept  and 
design  of  the  project  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Their  just-produced 
feature  length  drama,  Careful,  is  buoyed 
by  a detailed  marketing  plan. 

"The  film  sort  of  deals  with  forbidden 
love,  forbidden  sensuality,"  says 
Klymkiw.  "We  knew  that  we  wanted  to 
have  that  put  in  the  form  of  a punchy 
central  image.  Once  the  script  was 
actually  written  I knew  exactly  what 
that  image  had  to  be  — someone 
hovering  over  an  unconscious  person." 
Since  the  primary  audience  is  art  house, 
the  strategy  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
high-art  movie  aficionados.  Klymkiw 
and  partner  Tracy  Treager  took  pains 
over  publicity  stills,  then  issued  collect- 
ible postcards  of  those  stills  at  the 
Festival  of  Festivals  a year  in  advance 
of  Carefuls  release.  The  publicity 
posters  are  also  collectible  — they  are 
actually  limited  edition  prints. 

"We  always  design  our  own  materi- 
als," says  Klymkiw.  "We  design  the 
press  kits,  the  one-sheets,  the  posters 
and  the  trailer.  I come  from  a distribu- 
tion and  marketing  background  and 
that  helps.  We  always  insist  on  doing 
one  whole  take  of  a particular  scene  for 
the  still  photographer.  Invariably  we 
always  have  terrific  stills.  Most  produc- 
ers don't  realize  how  important  that  is." 

Well,  if  distribution  companies  are 
going  to  do  a good  job  for  Alberta 
producers  — organizing  production  stills 
and  making  postcards,  et  cetera  — it 
would  make  sense  for  them  to  at  least 
have  an  office  in  Alberta.  They  don't,  at 
least  none  who  are  big  enough  to  be 
recognized  by  Telefilm  or  the  AMPDC. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  progress  in  some 
areas.  Alberta  television  producers  are 
beginning  to  develop  international 
recognition.  "There  are  levels  of  exper- 
tise that  television  producers  must 
achieve  in  order  to  compete  and  survive 
in  a very  sophisticated  and  competitive 
market."  says  Toth.  “That  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  maturation  of  the 
entire  industry:  producers,  cast  and 
crew.  In  television,  you  have  to  be  able 
to  package  and  deliver.  And  up  until 
recently  most  of  the  producers  didn't 
have  a track  record.  That's  changed 
radically.  This  could  be  an  unprec- 
edented year  for  indigenous  television 
production." 

Combine  the  failure  of  the  majority  of 
distribution  companies,  the  success  of 
television  producers  and  the  big  money 
involved:  you  have  a lot  of  pressure  to 
divert  theatrical  film  funding  to  televi- 
sion. 

But.  says  Taylor:  "I'm  not  prepared  to 
give  up  on  theatrical.  There's  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  make  feature  fund 
available  for  small  screen,  be  it  video  or 
pay  tv  or  free  television.  Theatrical 
release  may  be  the  loss  leader,  but  it  is 
an  intellectual  and  emotional  exchange. 
It's  the  feature  film  that  gets  people 
talking,  that  gets  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  Entertainment  Tonight.  If  we  made 
that  kind  of  decision,  we  would  be 
giving  away  something  that  we  could 
never  get  back." 

Taylor  is  not  alone  in  his  concern  for 
the  film  industry  in  Alberta.  All  the 
stakeholders,  no  matter  how  they  may 
gripe  about  one  another,  desperately 
need  the  industry  to  develop  and 
stabilize.  Certainly,  film  professionals 
need  to  improve  much  the  way  one 
supposes  the  first  novelists,  sculptors 


and  composers  needed  to  develop  their 
market  and  hone  their  skills. 

But  there  is  more  at  stake  for 
Albertans  than  developing  industry  and 
economic  diversification.  Filmmakers, 
especially  those  who  make  feature 
length  theatrical  releases,  are  the 
dominant  purveyors  of  culture.  The 
issues  facing  the  film  industry  in 
Alberta  are  economic,  certainly.  They 
are  also  issues  of  literacy,  of  censorship 
and  of  access  to  freedom  of  expression. 
That  only  a tiny  portion  of  what  we  see 
on  our  screens  — television  and  movie 
houses  — is  actually  made  by  us  means 
that  a significant  part  of  our  conscious- 
ness is  out  of  our  control. 


North  West  Media 
Network  Guild 

by  Elan  Ross  Gibson 

March  19,  1992  was  a significant 
date  for  the  North  West  Media  Network 
Guild  (NWMN)  and  two  of  its  earliest 
members,  Carol  Duane  Burton  and  Lida 
Somchynska.  On  that  date  A New  Way 
of  Living:  The  Multicultural  Experi- 
ence in  Housing  Co-Operatives 
premiered,  signifying  the  culmination  of 
a working  partnership  between  the  two 
women.  For  NWMN,  it  was  the  tangible 
realization  of  part  of  its  Mission  State- 
ment. 

Duane  and  Lida  met  at  the  North 
West  Media  Network  in  its  first  year. 
1985.  They  participated  in  the  video 
production  workshops,  the  writing  and 
directing  seminars,  the  film  editing  and 
lighting  workshops  - all  offered  through 
the  NWMN.  courtesy  of  the  National 
Film  Board.  Northwest  Centre. 

The  first  project  they  collaborated  on, 
along  with  three  other  NWMN  mem- 
bers, was  Friends , a four-minute  video 
vignette  about  teenage  girls.  This  was 
the  first  finished  production  for  NWMN. 
Lida  and  Duane  went  on  to  do  their 
own  individual  projects,  produced 
independently  of  but  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  and  the  NWMN. 

When  they  jointly  developed  the 
proposal  for  A New  Way  of  Living, 
they  needed  a non-profit  society  to 
assist  in  their  fundraising.  This  fit  with 
the  NWMN  mandate  "to  enhance  the 
film  and  video  industry  through  the 
equal  participation  of  women,  at  all 
levels,  including  the  decision  making 
process.” 

The  NWMN  continues  to  fulfil  this 
part  of  its  mandate  by  enhancing 
women's  experience  with  its  on-going 
workshop  program.  This  program  has 
included  an  intensive  six-week  video/ 
production/training  workshop  (1990- 
9 1 ) and  in-camera  editing  workshops 
"Five  Cellulodic  Moments"  (1991).  In 
addition  to  its  workshop,  NWMN  offers 
a production  incentive  program 
"Artemis  Alive",  now  in  its  second  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  NWMN 
Mission  Statement  is  “to  empower 
women  through  the  promotion  of  an 
equitable  and  realistic  image  in  the 
media."  The  NWMN  pursues  this 
mandate  through  its  involvement  with 
IN-Sight  - Edmonton  Women's  Film  and 
Video  Festival.  In  1988,  lN-Sight's  first 
year,  the  NWMN  hosted  a workshop  on 
women's  collectives.  In  1989  and 
1990,  the  NWMN  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  producing  the  festival  and 
conference,  in  association  with  several 
other  women's  organizations,  and  also 
initiated  a tour  of  several  Alberta 
communities  with  some  of  the  films 
from  the  festival.  IN-Sight  took  a break 


OPENINGS  & OPPORTUNITIES 


in  1991  to  assess  its  goals,  but  will  be 
held  again  November  20-22,  1992.  The 
festival  is  once  again  being  produced  by 
the  NWMN,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Celebration  of  Women  in  the  Arts  and  a 
strong,  committed  steering  committee. 

The  NWMN  continually  seeks  new 
ways  to  network  and  promote  women's 
films.  Examples  of  cooperation  are  the 
co-hosting  of  panels  or  seminars  with 
groups  like  the  "Local  Heroes"  inde- 
pendent film  festival  (Ainsley  Walsh  in 
1989,  Lea  Poole  in  1992)  and  the  co- 
sponsoring of  a workshop  with  Ann 
Henderson  at  "Global  Visions"  (formerly 
the  Third  World  Film  Festival)  in  1992. 

The  North  West  Media  Network 
promote  its  own  productions  and 
members  wherever  possible.  Accident 
of  Birth  and  Friends , for  example,  was 
screened  first  at  Brown  Bag  Cinema. 
1987  then  at  IN-Sight,  1988.  Four  of 
the  "Five  Cellulodic  Moments"  were 
screened  at  the  Fundamental  Film  and 
Video  Society  Festival  in  1992.  The 
premieres  of  the  first  two  "Artemis 
Alive"  Productions.  Love.  Honor  and 
Obey  and  Voices  were  held  at  the  Colin 
Lowe  Theatre  at  the  National  Film 
Board  in  Edmonton,  on  April  10.  1992. 
Other  members  projects,  though  not 
produced  through  NWMN.  have  been 
screened  at  IN-Sight  and  in  festivals 
across  the  country. 

After  seven  and  a half  years  the 
NWMN  is  celebrating  its  achievements. 
The  North  West  Media  Network  is  here 
to  stay  and  looks  forward  with  confi- 
dence and  commitment  to  the  future. 
For  more  information  about  NWMN  call 
448-0750.  a 


A Provincial  Literary 
Publication? 

Representatives  of  Alberta  groups 
involved  in  the  literary'  arts  gathered  in 
Red  Deer  in  mid-]une  to  discuss  the 
possibility’  of  launching  a new  publica- 
tion about  writing,  publishing  and 
reading.  Among  the  organizations 
present  were  the  Writers  Guild  of 
Alberta,  Alberta  Book  Publishers 
Association,  Wordworks,  Alberta 
Playwrights  Network,  Calgary  Writers 
Association,  T.A.L.E.S.,  the  Calgary' 
Chapter  of  PWAC,  Celebration  of 
Women  in  the  Arts,  Writers  Inc.  of  Red 
Deer,  the  Alexandra  Centre  of  Calgary' 
and  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism. 

By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  there 
seemed  to  be  significant  support  in 
principle  for  either  a magazine  which 
would  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
organizations  with  relevant  newsletters 
stapled  in  the  middle,  or  else  for  one  big 
newsletter  that  would  include  contribu- 
tions from  each  organization. 

There  were  obvious  concerns,  such  as 
increased  costs  to  the  organizations, the 
identification  of  a provincial  audience 
and  a loss  of  personal  contact  within  a 
larger  publication.  But  there  were  many 
positives,  including  cooperation  among 
organizations,  a larger  advertising 
market,  a paying  market  for  Alberta 
writers,  a Canadian  option  to  American 
writer's  magazines  and  a provincial 
vehicle  to  air  common  concerns. 

The  representatives  of  the  various 
groups  went  home  from  Red  Deer 
promising  to  discuss  the  concept  within 
their  organizations.  A committee  was 
struck  to  pursue  the  idea  further.  There 
is  a lot  of  discussion  and  negotiation 
ahead.  If  you  would  like  to  participate  in 
these  ongoing  discussions,  contact:  Reg 
Silvestor,  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta, 

10523  - 100  Ave.,  Edmonton,  AB  T5J 
0A8,  phone  426-5892.  a- 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

Pig  Iron  Press  of  Youngstown,  Ohio 
is  seeking  fiction,  literary  nonfiction, 
poetry  and  artwork  that  explores  the 
personal,  social  and  political  impact  of 
the  "American  Dream"  for  an  anthol- 
ogy of  the  same  name.  Deadline  for 
submissions:  Sept.  1,  1992.  No  pro- 
fessional requirements.  Payment  is  two 
copies  of  the  anthology  plus  $5  per 
poem  or  published  page  of  prose.  For 
guidelines  and  brochures  about  books 
published  by  Pig  Iron  Press,  send  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
P.O.  Box  237,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44501 . 

WRITE  FOR  RADIO  COMPETITION 
DEADLINE  EXTENTION 

The  deadline  for  the  Write  for  Radio 
Competition  (see  "A  Foot  in  the  Door", 
page  4)  has  been  extended  to  July  31, 
1992.  Submissions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Arts  Branch,  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism,  3rd  Floor,  10158- 103 
St.,  Edmonton,  AB  T5J  0X6.  For 
guidelines  phone  427-6315. 

1992  SCRIPT  WRITING 
COMPETITION 

BP  Canada  and  Calgary's  StoryBook 
Theatre  present  the  second  annual 
script  writing  competition  for  one-act 
scripts,  with  approximately  one  hour 
performance  time.  The  winner  will  re- 
ceive a SI, 000  prize,  a script  workshop 
of  the  work  and  possible  inclusion  in  a 
future  StoryBook  season  with  a S500 
royalty.  Submit  material  in  script  form 
by  August  31,  1992.The  script  should 
appeal  to  StoryBook's  target  audience 
of  3 to  10  years  old.  Contact  the 
StoryBook  office  at  291-2247. 

NEW  PLAY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Alberta  Playwrights'  Network's  New 
Play  Development  Program  awards  up 
to  $1,000  to  three  promising  Alberta 
playwrights.  Alberta  Playwrights'  Net- 
work is  a non-profit  Provincial  Arts 
Service  Organization  devoted  to  fos- 
tering playwriting  in  Alberta,  and  is 
funded  by  the  Alberta  Foundation  for 
the  Arts,  the  Calgary  Region  Arts 
Foundation,  the  City  of  Edmonton  and 
Shea  Nerland  Barristers  and  Solicitors. 
Next  deadline  is  November  30,  1992. 
For  information  contact  Alberta  Play- 
wrights' Network,  #320, 125-9  Ave.  SE, 
Calgary  T2G  0P6,  phone  269-8564. 

ALBERTA  CHRISTIAN  WRITERS' 
FELLOWSHIP 

The  ACWF  presents  its  annual  writ- 
ing contest  for  Albertans  18  years  and 
older,  or  ACWF  out-of-province  mem- 
bers. Contest  categories  include:  Adult 
fiction  - 2000  words  max.,  Children's 
fiction  - 1200  max.,  Nonfiction  - 1000  to 
1500,  Devotional  - 750  - max.,  and  Po- 
etry - 35  lines  max.  Fee  is  $8  per  one 
each  of  each  genre,  or  three  poems. 
Submissions  must  be  original,  unpub- 
lished, and  the  name  of  entrant  must 
not  appear  on  the  manuscript  (name 
and  title  on  separate  page).  Forward 
entries  to  Lela  Ball,  RR  #3,  Wetaskiwin, 
Alberta  (352-4865)  by  August  31. 
Awards  will  be  presented  atthe  Annual 
Conference,  October  16  and  17,  at  the 
Prairie  Bible  Institute,  Three  Hills.  For 
: further  information  about  ACWF 
Chapters  contact:  Martha  Anderson, 
436-5071  (Edmonton);  Shirley 
Kolanchey,  939-3317  (Morinville); 
Sophie  Stark,  845-6655  (Rocky  Moun- 
tain House);  Glen  Dueck,  362-7537 
(Brooks);  or  Dr.  Gerald  Hankins,  229- 
1489  (Calgary). 


WGA  SUMMER  RETREATS 

The  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  presents 
the  tenth  summer  retreat  at  the  fully 
furnished  Strawberry  Creek  Lodge,  near 
Warburg,  from  July  10  to  19.  Cost  is 
$250  (WGA  members)  and  $500  (non- 
members). The  retreat  will  be  unguided 
— offering  writers  plenty  of  unstruc- 
tured time  to  write,  read,  hike  and 
contemplate. 

A second  retreat  is  planned  for  Ghost 
River  Guest  Ranch,  22  km  west  of 
Cochrane,  from  August  7 to  16.  The 
renovated  ranch  house,  surrounded  by 
a veranda,  offers  each  guest  a private 
bath.  Cost  is  $325  (WGA  members)  and 
$650  (non-members),  to  cover  the  cost 
of  an  editor.  Glen  Huser,  whose  first 
novel,  Grace  Lake,  was  published  by 
NeWest  Press  and  nominated  for  the 
W.H.  Smith  Award,  will  serve  as  writer 
in  residence. 

To  register  or  obtain  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Writers  Guild  of  Al- 
berta, 426-5892  (Edmonton). 

WRITER'S  WORKSHOP. 

DRAYTON  VALLEY 

Look  for  a weekend  for  aspiring  writ- 
ers, October  23  - 25,  1992  at  Drayton 
Valley  Municipal  Library  with  present- 
ers Alice  Major  (poetry  and  young 
readers)  and  Reg  Silvestor  (short  fic- 
tion and  novels).  For  information  con- 
tact Powerhouse  Further  Education 
Council  at  542-3373. 

NEW  PWAC  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Periodical  Writers  Association 
of  Canada  (PWAC)  is  offering  two  new 
publications.  The  1992  Directory  of 
Members  is  a comprehensive  listing  of 
over  300  Canadian  freelance  writers 
and  sells  for  $16.05,  including  GST, 
postage  and  handling. 

The  1992-93  Magazines  Markets  and 
Fees,  providing  statistics  on  article 
rates,  terms  of  payment  and  editorial 
requirement^  for  300  Canadian  peri- 
odicals isabi-annual  publication  and  is 
available  for  $17.12,  including  GST, 
postage  and  handling.  Send  a cheque 
or  money  order  to  PWAC,  24  Ryerson 
Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5T  2P3. 

FROM  THE  IDEA  TO 
THE  BOOKSTORE 

If  you  have  written  poetry,  a cook- 
book, a novel,  biography  or  any  other 
type  of  manuscript.  Seminars  Unlimited 
presents  a seminar  on  everything  you 
need  to  know  to  take  your  book  from 
the  idea  stage  to  the  bookstore.  The 
one-day  seminar  discusses  editing, 
copyright,  marketing,  agents,  publish- 
ers, contracts,  printing  details,  GST, 
price  and  costs,  ordering  systems, 
grants,  etc.  Fall  dates  are  Sept.  12  and 
Oct.  24  (tentative).  The  seminar  costs 
$49  (or  bring  a friend  and  attend  for  $39 
each).  Contact:  Seminars  Unlimited, 
Suite  403,  720  - 15  Ave.  SW,  Calgary 
T2R  0R6,  phone  245-4929. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  WRITTEN  ARTS 

For  people  who  love  to  read,  The 
10th  Annual  Festival  of  the  Written  Arts 
is  a three  day  weekend,  from  August  13 
to  16,  of  stimulating  talks  by  some  of 
Canada's  best  known  and  up  and 
coming  writers,  delivered  in  the  cedar 
pavilion  under  the  trees  of  the 
Rockwood  Centre  in  Sechelt,  B.C.  De- 
licious meals,  contests  to  win  libraries 
of  books,  a craft  fair  and  classical  music 
concert  round  out  the  celebration.  To 
receive  a 24  page  brochure  describing 
events  write  to  Festival  of  the  Written 
Arts,  Box  2299,  Sechelt,  BC,  Canada 
VON  3 A0,  phone  (604)  885-9631,  fax 
(604)  885-3967. 

NETWORKING  IN  GRANDE  PRAIRIE 

Patricia  Schneider  of  the  Grande 
Prairie  writing  group,  the  Write-Ons,  is 
interested  in  contacting  other  writing 
groups  in  Alberta  to  share  information 
and  ideas.  Contact:  Patricia  Schneider, 
10506  - 108  Ave.,  Grande  Prairie,  AB 
T8V  1P8. 


ROMANCE  WRITERS 

The  Romance  Writers  of  Alberta 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays 
of  each  month,  7 to  10  pm,  atthe  office 
of  the  Celebration  of  Women  in  the 
Arts,  Suite  905,  McLeod  Bldg.,  10136  - 
100  St.,  Edmonton. The  groupcritiques 
romance  novels,  engages  in  writing 
exercises,  reads  works-in-progress  and 
reports  on  writing  styles,  techniques 
and  market  trends.  Members  range 
from  novices  to  senior  writers.  Annual 
membership  dues  are  $25.  New  mem- 
bers welcome.  Call  439-3270  for  fur- 
ther information. 

TELEVISION  AND  FILM  WRITERS 
RESOURCE  CENTRE 

TheTelevision  and  Film  Institute  (TFI) 
has  teamed  up  with  Grant  MacEwan 
Community  College  to  open  a resource 
centre  at  the  Jasper  Place  Campus  in 
Edmonton.  The  centre  will  be  home  for 
a script  library,  public  access  computer 
Bulletin  Board  and  marketing  informa- 
tion, and  will  be  the  base  for  the  TFI's 
other  ongoing  programs  for  novices 
and  professional  writers. 

TheTFI  has  pioneered  a publicaccess 
computer  Bulletin  Board  where  novice 
and  professional  writers  exchange 
questions  and  information  on  the  in- 
dustry. The  TFI  is  especially  proud  of 
the  Writers  Instructional  Network  (WIN) 
program  where,  as  resources  permit,  a 
promising  local  screenwriter  is  paired 
up  with  a professional  from  Hollywood 
for  a one-on-one  tutorial.  The  current 
WIN  instructors  are  Jack  Sowards,  who 
wrote  Star  Trak  II:  The  Wrath  of  Khan, 
and  Jim  Schmerer,  who  has  written  for 
most  major  series  since  Bonanza. 

For  more  information  call  TFI  vice- 
president  Scott  McPherson  at  483-4306, 
or  the  TFI  Bulletin  Board  on  your 
computer  at  487-7089. 

CANADIAN  VIDEO 
CHALLENGE/DEFI  VIDEO  125 

As  an  official  CANADA  125  event, 
Forevergreen  Television  and  Film 
Productions  is  presenting  this  fully  bi- 
lingual competition,  open  to  all  Cana- 
dians, designed  to  result  in  a fascinat- 
ing collection  of  short  videos  from  ur- 
ban and  rural  communities.  Entrants 
from  across  Canada  can  produce  one 
or  more  videos,  in  the  language  of  their 
choice,  to  a maximum  of  5 minutes 
each.  Entries  will  be  separated  into  six 
categories:  1)  Community  & Social 
Events;  2)  Sports  & Recreation;  3)  Arts 
& Culture;  4)  Environment;  5)  Commu- 
nity Services  & Business;  and  6)  History 
& Heritage.  Entry  deadline  is  Septem- 
ber 30.  Several  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  all  categories  and  from  each  province 
and  territory.  Entrants  can  submit 
anything  from  a music  video  to  a public 
service  announcement  or  a documen- 
tary "slice  of  life",  using  any  available 
equipment.  The  emphasis  is  on  crea- 
tivity and  originality. 

Initial  plans  are  now  underway  to 
bring  all  of  the  finalists  to  Hamilton  for 
a gigantic  weekend  celebration  culmi- 
nating in  a live,  two  hour  television 
special.  The  producers  also  plan  to 
collectthe  best  of  the  video  submissions 
for  a VHS  " 1 25  Anniversary  Collection " 
showing  the  winning  entries  in  their 
entirety.  The  tape  will  be  provided  to 
schools,  libraries,  community  and  cul- 
tural groups  across  Canada  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  awareness  initiative  and 
will  highlight  special  moments  from 
the  entire  campaign  and  television 
special. 

To  receive  an  official  registration  kit. 
call  toll-free  1-800-361-1992  (Hearing- 
impaired  call  1-800-361-5986),  or  send 
your  name,  address  and  phone  number 
to  "Video Challenge".  181  CarlawAve., 
Suite  230,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4M2S1. 


Heartland 


□ 


Jeth  Weinrich's  AMPIA  award  winning 
documentary 


By  Lorie  Miseck 


Part  of  the  cast  of  Heartland 


POET'S  CORNER 


Author's  Note  on  the  Poem 

This  poem  is  about  the  sudden 
conflagration  of  uncontrolled  rage: 
how  it  consumes  not  only  innocent 
victims  in  its  path:  but  how  it 
transmits  the  building  blocks  of 
reason,  even  those  that  shelter  the 
onlooker  who  presumes  moral 
equanimity.  We  all  know  the  story 
of  the  three  pigs;  here's  one  about 
the  three  neighbour  kids  who  tried 
to  hide  in  a house  of  sticks  while 
their  father  turned  beast  — a story 
of  what  huffs  and  puffs  at  the  heart 
of  the  helpful  woodsman  who 
would  sleep  through  the  night. 


Richard  Stevenson  lives  in 
Lethbridge  and  teaches  English  and 
Humanities  courses  at  Lethbridge 
Community  College.  He  is  the 
author  of  five  collections  of  poetry: 
Driving  Offensively  (Sono  Nis 
Press,  1985),  Suiting  Up  (Third 
Eye  Publications.  1986),  Horizon- 
tal Hotel:  A Nigerian  Odyssey 
(TSAR  Publications,  1 989) , What- 
ever It  Is  Plants  Dream. . . (Goose 
Lane  Editions,  1990),  and  Learn- 
ing To  Breathe  (Cacanadadada 
Press,  1992).  He  is  currently  trying 
to  flog  three  more  adult  collections 
and  a collection  of  light  verse  for 
young  adults  called  Why  Were  All 
The  Werewolves  Men? 


Not  by  My  Chinny  Chin  Chin 

by  Richard  Stevenson 


"Where  is  your  treasure  there  will 
your  heart  be  also."  This  quote,  from 
Matthew  Vl:2 1 in  Christian  scripture, 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  award- 
winning documentary  Heartland, 
produced  and  directed  by  Calgary 
filmmaker  Jeth  Weinrich. 

In  Heartland . his  second  film, 
Weinrich  chronicles  a year  in  the  life  of 
eight  children  and  young  adults  in  the 
Alberta  Children's  Hospital,  with  three 
young  people  suffering  from  cystic 
fibrosis  as  the  main  focus  of  the  film. 
Heartland  ventures  far  from  the  rodeo 
circuit,  which  was  the  subject  of 
Weinrich's  first  film,  Moon  of  the 
Desperados.  When  he  met  Cindy 
McKinnis,  a Child  Life  Therapist  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  who  told  him  about 
some  kids  with  CF  who  wanted  to  make 
a film,  Heartland  struck  its  first  beat. 

Heartland  took  1 8 months  to 
complete.  "When  we  first  met  (the 
kids) , we  just  talked,  and  then  began 
introducing  a video  camera  so  they 
would  get  used  to  the  filming  process." 
Jeth  mentioned  that  some  of  the  kids 
were  hesitant.  But  one  girl,  Shawntell 
Henderson,  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
project.  While  Shawntell's  story  never 
made  it  to  film  (she  died  just  one  month 
before  filming  began),  she  had  a big 
impact  on  the  project.  Some  of  the 
participants  who  where  initially  scepti- 
cal about  the  film  became  more  commit- 
ted to  the  project  after  Shawntell's 
death,  recognizing  how  much  she 
believed  in  the  project. 

"Gaining  trust  took  time,"  says 
Weinrich.  "I  got  to  know  (the  kids).  I 
became  very  good  friends  with  them 
and  spent  more  time  off  camera  with 
them  than  on,"  says  Weinrich.  As  the 
filming  went  on,  the  camera  became 
secondaty  to  his  relationship  with  the 
kids.  Gaining  the  trust  of  the  hospital 
was  even  more  difficult.  “They  are  a 
very  closed  environment",  says 
Weinrich.  "Their  total  concern  is  for  the 
patients  and  their  parents." 

Heartland  swept  the  Alberta  Motion 
Picture  Industry  Association  awards 
earlier  this  year,  winning  several 
awards  in  the  documentary  category: 
Best  Direction,  Best  Editing,  Best 
Documentary,  and  also  received 
honourable  mention  in  cinematography. 
It  also  won  Best  of  the  Festival  (as  did 


Moon  of  the  Desperados) . AMPIA  jurist 
(and  professor  of  film  at  the  University 
of  Alberta)  Bill  Beard,  says.  “What 
made  Heartland  such  an  extraordinary 
film  is  that  Weinrich  got  very  extraordi- 
nary people  — very  articulate  and 
striking  people  — to  talk  about  their 
illness  with  intelligence  and  even 
humour.  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
this  in  other  documentary  films  about 
illness.  He  has  made  a film  (about 
illness)  with  verve,  flair  and  energy." 

Beard  says  he  was  also  very  struck 
by  Moon  of  the  Desperados , and  is 
surprised  that  he  can  take  the  style  from 
a film  about  rodeo  cowboys  and  apply 
to  a film  like  Heartland.  "His  style  is 
drawn  from  his  experience  in  music 
videos,"  says  Beard.  "He's  got  a sense 
of  wit,  and  sense  of  being  cool,  but  a 
coolness  that  doesn't  interfere  with  the 
subject.  You  keep  thinking  the  style  is 
so  strong  it  will  wear  itself  out,  but  it 
hasn't." 

Weinrich's  experience  in  music  videos 
also  made  it  easier  to  approach  Ozzy 
Osbourne,  Los  Lobos,  Eric  Webster  and 
Jann  Arden  to  donate  songs.  "It  wasn't 
difficult  getting  them  to  donate  their 
music,  it  just  took  time."  says  Weinrich. 
"I've  known  )ann  for  years,  so  1 asked 
her  to  write  a song  for  the  film. 

"The  first  song  she  came  back  with 
was  too  devastating,"  says  Weinrich. 
Arden  wrote  a second,  which  Weinrich 
also  thought  didn’t  truly  reflect  the 
essence  of  the  film.  So  he  asked  her  to 
be  a part  of  the  film  crew  and  thereby 
experience,  firsthand,  the  spirit  and 
wisdom  of  these  children  and  young 
adults. 

For  Weinrich  and  his  collaborators, 
Heartland  was  a project  of  the  heart. 
"After  Shawntell's  death,  I realized  that 
something  could  happen  at  any  time,” 
says  Weinrich.  “Some  days  during 
filming  I couldn't  help  but  feel  sad,  yet 
they  hate  hearing  that.  What  they  want 
the  most  is  to  be  treated  normally." 

"I  may  work  on  more  technically 
challenging  films,  but  none  as  emotion- 
ally challenging."  Weinrich  also  says 
Heartland  gave  him  a sense  of  faith 
and  "calmed  me  down.  I don’t  feel  as 
stressed  out  as  I used  to." 

Heartland  is  dedicated  to  Shawntell 
and  all  revenues  worldwide  will  go  to 
helping  kids  in  hospitals,  a 


Four  a.m.  A sudden  screech, 
shifting  and  grinding  of  gears, 
the  gunning  of  a truck  engine, 
repeated  crunch  of  metal  on  cement, 
drives  my  wife  out  of  bed. 

5ure  enough:  our  neighbour’s  pick  up. 

Damn  fool  husband’s  drunk  again. 

Only  this  time  he's  flying  on  some 
high-octane  fuel,  something  that’s 
compressed  all  his  rage  into  the  crazy 
detonations  of  six  re-bored  cylinders. 

A bull  that  has  long  since  forgotten 
what  red  flag  got  him  pawing, 
snorting  at  the  ground  in  the  first  place, 
he  is  attempting  to  gore  his  own  front  door 
with  a six-foot  rack  of  checkerplate. 

Charges  across  the  front  lawn, 
up  his  own  steps  again  and  again. 

Toro!  Toro!  Something  in  his  head  commands, 
and  he  lowers  his  center  of  gravity, 
attacks  the  foundation  of  all  common  sense. 
And  to  think  that  over  here  the  closest 
we  get  to  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  read 
The  Three  Little  Figs  to  our  kids. 

How  to  tell  them  the  man  next  door 

is  not  the  big  bad  wolf,  his  three  kids 

are  not  Fiddler  Fig,  Fifer  Fig,  and  Fractical  Fig 

I do  not  know.  But  the  way  they  look 

at  what  goes  on  in  our  backyard 

has  me  wondering  about 

their  house  of  sticks  and  our  brick  house. 

Did  the  guy’s  wife  finally  get  fed  up 
with  his  drinking  and  carousing 
and  kick  him  out?  Did  she  have  some 
pot  of  oil  cooking  in  the  fireplace  for  him 
when  he  came  home?  God  only  knows. 

The  children’s  eyes  have  the  burnt-out  look 
of  dying  embers  though.  Sikokotok  coals. 

It’s  not  because  they're  Native 
I am  afraid  they  will  find  matches. 

I have  already  transmuted  a bull 
into  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  this  tale  — 
was  perfectly  prepared  to  trade 
in  my  own  white  liberal  sheep  skin 
for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

It’s  that  I don't  want  my  own  walls 
to  shake  from  some  mad  driver  in  my  heart’s 
read  crew  cab.  Not  by  my  chinny  chin  chin.  £> 


